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ANNOUNCEMENT 


Charles E. Odegaard, who has served as Executive Director of the 
ACLS since September 1948, has recently submitted his resignation effective 
September 1, 1952, in order to accept the position of Dean of the College 
of Literature, Science and the Arts at the University of Michigan. 

The Board of Directors has appointed a special committee under the 
chairmanship of Dean Theodore C. Blegen of the University of Minnesota 
to seek a successor to Mr. Odegaard. Meanwhile, the Board has authorized 
the Administrative Secretary, Mortimer Graves, to exercise the functions 
of Executive Director. 


Aids to the Individual Scholar 


By CHARLES E. ODEGAARD 


~ 


N the pages which follow there appear announcements of awards of 
ACLS fellowships for First-year Graduate Fellows, Advanced Graduate 
Fellows, and Faculty Study Fellows. These fellowship programs were de- 
signed to assist in meeting three—and three only—rather typical needs of 
individuals at certain periods in their development and progress through life 
as humanistic scholars. 

During 1949 the Board of Directors of the ACLS held a series of discus- 
sions on fellowships and grants-in-aid for individual scholars, to appraise 
critically past programs, their purposes and the techniques used in adminis- 
tering them, and to determine their relationship to a series of needs of many 
individuals at successive periods of a more or less typical life cycle of the 
scholar. It was apparent that the two programs then operating met only two 
of these needs. 

The oldest program in continuous operation was the Advanced Graduate 
Program so aptly and charmingly described by the late Donald Goodchild 
in his article “Of Personnel and People” (ACLS Newsletter, Vol. 1, No. 3, 
December 1949). Initiated in 1949 with funds from The Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, this program was intended to aid exceptional students at the advanced 
graduate level, especially those whose course of study could not easily be 
supported by conventional university graduate fellowship programs. As the 
years have passed, the number of applications for these Advanced Graduate 
Fellowships in the humanities has increased greatly. Unfortunately, there has 
been no corresponding increase in the funds available for distribution. Last 
year, 1951-1952, twenty-four awards were made from among 123 completed 
applications. This year, including awards made during both the first and 
second semesters, twenty-five awards were made from among 232 applica- 
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tions. This situation prompted the following remark from the Chairman of 
the Committee for Advanced Graduate Fellowships, Hayward Keniston of 
the University of Michigan: 


I was tremendously impressed at the high quality of the applicants. I 
have served on a good many fellowship committees and I have never 
seen so many superior candidates. I suppose that that is due, in part, to 
the fact that the majority of them are veterans. We have all been struck 
with the effect of war service on the men of this generation. They come 
back emotionally and intellectually mature and with a sure motivation 
for their advanced studies. Most of the present applicants had almost 
finished their work for the doctorate; for most of them their GI benefits 
were exhausted. And since so many of them had families to support, some 
kind of financial aid is necessary, if they are to complete their dissertations 
and be ready to enter the profession. To me they seemed to be the “cream 
of the crop” of their generation. 

The tragic part is that we were able to help so few of them. At our 
second meeting, out of the 184 applicants for ACLS Advanced Graduate 
Fellowships, at least 50 or 60 were thoroughly deserving of awards. And 
we were able to appoint only sixteen! Here is a group of young men and 
women who are going to train the college students of tomorrow in the 
field of liberal studies. For students in the sciences—natural and social— 
all sorts of grants and aids are available. But for those on whom we must 
depend for leadership in the moral and spiritual world there is so little. 

I cannot fail to express my concern at the failure of our society to 
support more adequately the preparation of future teachers of the human- 
ities. 

The First-year Graduate Fellowship awards for 1952-1953 announced in 
the following pages are the last to be offered by the ACLS. It is anticipated 
that the Executive Committee of the Association of Graduate Schools in the 
Association of American Universities will conduct a national program of 
first-year graduate fellowships for students of the humanities and social 
sciences. 

In its discussions in 1949 the Board of Directors described a not uncom- 
mon need in the life of the scholar who has earned his Ph.D. and taught for 
some years. It concluded that, “having established himself as a teacher and 
having demonstrated his competence in research, in all probability in the 
specialized line developed in the course of his graduate training, the scholar 
may find that his interests have again broadened to include a field other than 
that in which he has specialized, and that for the time being he needs to be 
relieved from a part of his teaching obligations, not for research but for 
further study.” The Board believed that a broader-gauged type of scholarship, 
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and certainly an increase in intelligibility within the scholarly world would 
result from encouragement of the scholar to undertake such an expansion 
of the range of his interests and ultimately his competence at the research 
level. The John and Mary R. Markle Foundation recognized the strategic 
importance of such a program and in 1950 granted funds to permit Faculty 
Study Fellowship awards during three successive years. Thirteen awards 
were made for 1950-1951; sixteen for 1951-1952. In the spring of 1951 the 
Fund for the Advancement of Education, as part of its emergency action to 
offset the effects of mobilization on college teachers, granted funds for an 
additional special series of Faculty Study Fellowships; fourteen awards were 
made in this series for 1951-1952. An unused balance in the grant from the 
Fund for the Advancement of Education was combined with the remaining 
funds from the John and Mary R. Markle Foundation to make possible the 
total of eighteen awards for 1952-1953, announced below. 

The reception accorded the Faculty Study Fellowships gives abundant 
proof of the wisdom of the Board of Directors’ observations concerning this 
particular need of the developing scholar. The reports of the men who have 
enjoyed the opportunities provided by the Faculty Study Fellowships are 
impressive documents, interesting as a commentary on the American aca- 
demic scene and indicative of the highly significant intellectual experience 
of the Fellows. 

These three fellowship programs which have been in actual operation 
obviously do not cover all the characteristic needs of scholars. The Board of 
Directors pondered “the situation of the young instructor, who could profit 
greatly from a small grant to relieve him from teaching duties during the 
summer and provide him uninterrupted time for his research, though for 
family and other reasons he might not find it feasible to make use of an 
annual award.” During the strenuous years early in the teaching career of 
the college instructor, a summer free for research may be just the needed 
encouragement to keep alive the fires of genuine intellectual curiosity and to 
stimulate the continuing growth of a scholarly mind. The Board believed 
that much could be done with relatively small sums of money, but no funds 
are yet available for such a program of general summer fellowships. This 
summer a certain number of younger instructors interested in developing a 
knowledge of linguistics may benefit from the summer study aids for lin- 
guistics announced in the following pages. 

Finally, the Board of Directors observed that “particularly in later years, 
the scholar’s greatest need may be best served by providing him with both 
time and the expenses of research to further a substantial contribution to 
knowledge: a need to be met through research fellowships, or a program 
for grants-in-aid similar to that once maintained by the ACLS [prior to 1948] 
as supplements to the help which universities or other agencies may give.” 
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The ACLS has not obtained funds to permit such a program; in this respect 
the disadvantaged position of the scholar in the humanities as compared to 
those in the natural and social sciences is obvious to the most casual observer. 

When their program of study bears directly upon the effort to improve 
teaching generally, humanistic scholars can participate in the Faculty Fellow- 
ships provided by the Fund for the Advancement of Education; these annual 
appointments are restricted to men and women between the ages of thirty 
and forty-five. Humanists may also participate, if they are concerned with 
Asia or the Near and Middle East, in the Foreign Study and Research 
Fellowships administered for the Ford Foundation by the Board on Over- 
seas Training and Research, but they must be under thirty-five years of age. 
They may participate at both the graduate student and advanced level with- 
out formal restriction as to age in the Fulbright program for travel, study, 
and research in those countries with which Fulbright agreements have been 
signed. The Guggenheim Fellowships emphasize research without restriction 
as to subject matter, but are set up to favor the younger established scholar 
between twenty-five and forty years of age. The only national grant-in-aid 
program to which the humanist can turn in the hope of assistance is that 
maintained for all fields by the American Philosophical Society. 

When the pattern of existing ACLS and other programs for fellowships 
and grants-in-aid is taken into account, the scholar over forty-five years of 
age interested in any branch of the humanities clearly emerges as the for- 
gotten man. Furthermore, the advanced graduate student who chooses to 
study some humanistic aspect of Europe and North or South America will 
soon be as forgotten as his master. Such a student who manages to obtain 
his Ph.D. must look forward even in the earlier years of his teaching career 
to incurring obvious needs with poor prospects of finding means to meet 
these needs. 

Those who have a genuine concern with the maintenance and strengthen- 
ing of a sound humanistic tradition and any real love of, and respect for, 
learning in these United States have something here to ponder long and hard. 


FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEES 
(appointed to make awards for 1952-1953) 


First-year Graduate Fellowship Committee 
B. L. Ullman (Classics), University of North Carolina, Chairman 
Ray A. Billington (History), Northwestern University 
Leon Howard (English), University of California at Los Angeles 
George A. Kubler (History of art), Yale University 
J. F. Wellemeyer, ACLS 

W. A. Parker, Secretary 
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Advanced Graduate Fellowship Committee 
Hayward Keniston (Romance languages), University of Michigan, 
Chairman 
Walter R. Agard (Classics), University of Wisconsin 
Arthur E. Murphy (Philosophy), Cornell University 
Robert L. Wolff (History), Harvard University 
Mortimer Graves, ACLS 
W. A. Parker, Secretary 


Faculty Study Fellowship Committee 
Joseph R. Strayer (History), Princeton University, Chairman 
Robert Heilman (English), University of Washington 
Charles W. Hendel (Philosophy), Yale University 
E. Adamson Hoebel (Anthropology), University of Utah 
D. H. Daugherty, ACLS 
W.A. Parker, Secretary 


Committee on ACLS Scholars 
Cornelius Krusé (Philosophy), Wesleyan University, Chairman 
Jacques Barzun (History), Columbia University 
William Charvat (English), Ohio State University 
Margaret Gilman (French), Bryn Mawr College 
Lewis Hanke (Latin American history), University of Texas 
Frederick Hard (English literature), Scripps College 
Stanley Pargellis (History), The Newberry Library 
W. A. Parker, Secretary 


FIRST-YEAR GRADUATE FELLOWSHIPS 


With this group of awards, the ACLS First-year Graduate Fellowship 
, program will be discontinued. The program was initiated in the spring of 
’ 1949 in the belief that there exists in the United States a great loss of poten- 
tially good teachers in humanistic fields between the undergraduate colleges 
and the graduate schools. Awards for 1952-53 were made to the following: 


Name Nominating Place of Field of 
Institution Study Study 
Miriam E. Bower Ohio University Cin Wie: English literature 
si 
Helen Cohen, Northwestern Uni- Columbia Univer- Russian literature 
(Mrs.) versity sity 


Clare L. Colegrove Michigan StateCol- Columbia Univer- _ English literature 
lege sity 
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Name 


Caroline J. Crea 


William H. Daven- 
port 
Zdenek V. F. David 


James H. Day 
Jack G. Goellner 
Frank J. Haendler 
Anna M. Herbert 


Alexandra Karman- 
sky 


William B. Patter- 
son 

Burton E. Pike 

Francis B. Randall 


Arnulf Zweig 


Nominating 

Institution 

Agnes Scott College 

University of Ha- 
waii 

Wesleyan Univer- 
sity 

University of Okla- 
homa 


Allegheny College 


University of Notre 
Dame 


Smith College 


State College of 
Washington 


University of the 
South 


Haverford College 


Amherst College 


University of 
Rochester 
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Place of 
Study 


Radcliffe College 


Yale University 

Harvard University 

Harvard University 

University of Wis- 
consin 

Harvard University 

Radcliffe College 


University of Cali- 
fornia (Berkeley) 


_ Harvard University 


Harvard University 


Columbia Univer- 
sity 
Yale University 


Field of 
Study 


English literature 
Anthropology 


Russian history 
Classical literature 
English literature 
German history 
Italian history 
Comparative litera- 
ture 
English literature 
Comparative litera- 
ture 


Russian history 


Philosophy 


ADVANCED GRADUATE FELLOWSHIPS 


The ACLS fellowship program, which was initiated in the summer of 
1946, is primarily intended to further the training of students whose interests, 
personality and scholarship appear to promise successful careers in teaching 
as well as research in the fields of the humanities. The following have been 
designated Fellows for 1952-53: 


Awards made in December 1951 for tenure beginning during the first 


half of 1952— 
Name Place of Study Field or Fields of Study 
Milton Arfa Columbia University and Semitics and philosophy 
(Columbia University) Jewish Theological 
Seminary 
Deno Geanakoplos Harvard University Medieval European _his- 


(Harvard University) 


tory 
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Name 


Thomas F. Gossett 
(University of Minne- 
sota) 


Raymond Jaffe 
(University of Califor- 
nia at Berkeley) 


Russell A. Kirk 
(St. Andrews Univer- 
sity) 

August Meier 
(Columbia University) 


Holger O. Nygard 
(Uniyersity of Califor- 
nia at Berkeley) 


William Samolin 
(Columbia University) 


Leo Stoller 
(Columbia University) 
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Place of Study 


University: of Minnesota 
and Libraries in 
Eastern United States 


University of California 


England, Scotland and 
Ireland 


Columbia University and 
Libraries in Eastern 
United States 


England, Norway, Den- 
mark and West Ger- 
many 


Columbia University 


Columbia University 


9 
Field or Fields of Study 


United States history and 
literature 


Philosophy 


English and United States 
history 


United States history, psy- 
chology and anthro- 


pology 
Comparative literature 


and folklore 
Central Asian history 


United States literature 
and economic history 


Awards made in April 1952 for tenure beginning during the second half 


of 1952— 
Name 


David Braybrooke 
(Cornell University) 


Dorothy J. Burton 
(Radcliffe College) 


Richard P. Cecil 
(University of Wash- 
ington) 

Clinio L. Duetti 
(University of Wiscon- 
sin) 

James W. Ellington 
(University of Chicago) 


Melvin J. Friedman 
(Yale University) 


Ralph E. Giesey 
(University of Califor- 
nia at Berkeley) 


Place of Study 
Oxford University 


Libraries in Mid-West 
United States 
Harvard University 


Libraries in Mid-West 
United States 


University of Chicago 
Yale University 


University of Paris 


Field or Fields of Study 

Philosophy and eco- 
nomics 

United States and Scan- 
dinavian literature 

United States history, 
theology and philoso- 
phy 

European history, phi- 
losophy and sociology 


Philosophy of science 
Comparative literature 


European history and 
philosophy 
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Name 


Carol E. Hopkins 
(Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity) 


Leon Hurvitz 
(Columbia University) 


Norman J. K. Kretzmann 
(Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity) 

Edward Lurie 
(Northwestern Univer- 
sity 

William C. Seitz 
(Princeton University) 

Jerome Taylor 
(University of Chicago) 

Laurence C. Thompson 
(Yale University) 


Frank J. Warnke 
(Columbia University) 


John R. White 
(Indiana University) 
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Place of Study 
Italy 


Japan 


University of Chicago 
and Johns Hopkins 
University 


Johns Hopkins University 
Princeton University 
University of Toronto 
Viet nam 

Italy 


New York University and 
Columbia University 


Field or Fields of Study 


Comparative literature 


Far Eastern history and 
theology 


Philosophy 


History of science 


History and philosophy of 
United States art 


Medieval European liter- 
ature and philosophy 


Vietnamese language and 
literature 


Comparative literature 
and philosophy 


Musicology and philology 


FACULTY STUDY FELLOWSHIPS 


The third group of ACLS Faculty Study Fellowships have been offered 
to the following persons for study during part of the academic year 1952-53: 


Name of Fellow 


Erich A. Albrecht 


William W. Austin 


Frederick M. Combellack 


Position, Field and 
Institution 


Associate Professor of 
German, Newcomb 
College 


Associate Professor of 
Music, Cornell Univer- 


sity 
Associate Professor of 


Classical Languages, 
University of Oregon 


Purpose of Award 


(unless otherwise noted, 

Fellow is remaining at his 

own institution) 

Study of cultural anthro- 
pology 


Study of modern phi- 
losophy 


Study of English poetry 
and drama 


MBM 
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Name of Fellow 


Louis Filler 


Nelson Goodman 


James C. Hunt 


Iredell Jenkins 


Harold D. Kelling 


William R. Leslie 


Gerhard Loose 


Victor A. Lowe 


Donald MacRae 


W. Donald Oliver 


William W. Pusey 
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Position, Field and 
Institution 


Assistant Professor of 
American Civilization 
Antioch College 


Professor of Philosophy 
University of Pennsyl- 
vania 


Assistant Professor of 
English, Williams 
College 


Professor and Head of the 
Department of Phi- 
losophy, University of 
Alabama 


Assistant Professor of 
English, University of 
California (Berkeley) 


Associate Professor of 
History, University of 
Michigan 

Associate Professor of 
German, University of 
Colorado 


Associate Professor of 
Philosophy, Johns Hop- 
kins University 

Professor of Literature 
and Humanities, Reed 
College 


Associate Professor of 
Philosophy, University 
of Missouri 


Professor and Head of the 
Department of German, 
Washington and Lee 
University 


Purpose of Award 
(unless otherwise noted, 


Fellow is remaining at his 
own institution) 


Study of psychology, 
sociology and anthro- 


pology 


~ Study of mathematics and 


mathematical physics 


Study of Greek and 
Roman classical litera- 
ture 


Study of public admini- 
stration and law 


Study at Johns Hopkins 
University of Greek and 
Roman classical litera- 
ture 


Study of the Canon law 
of the Church of 
England 


Study of modern Euro- 
pean, English and 
American essays 


Study of psychoanalytic 
theories and psychiatric 
practice 


Study of contemporary 
philosophy and the his- 
tory of ideas in the 17th 

and 18th centuries 


Study of advanced mathe- 
matics 


Study at Harvard Univer- 
sity of 20th century 
British, French and 
Russian literature 
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Name of Fellow 


Herbert M. Schueller 
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Position, Field and 
Institution 


Associate Professor of 
English, Wayne Univer- 
sity 


Lawrence College 


Purpose of Award 


(unless otherwise noted, 
Fellow is remaining at his 
own institution) 


Study of major European 
philosophical systems 


John C. Sherwood Assistant Professor of Study of major European 
English, University of philosophical systems 
Oregon 

David B. Stout Associate Professor of Study of the psychology 
Anthropology, State of aesthetics and of 
University of Iowa perception 

Craig R. Thompson Professor of English, Study at an Eastern 


university of the inter- 


relations of European 
philosophy and Chris- 
tian theology 

An award to Bruce Dearing, Assistant Professor of English at Swarthmore College, 


for the study of psychology was originally made for 1950-51 but has been postponed 
until 1952-53 because of his recall to active duty. 


SUMMER STUDY OF LINGUISTICS 


The ACLS is offering a limited number of small study-aid grants for work 
in linguistics during the summers of 1952 and 1953. This assistance has been 
made possible by a grant from the Carnegie Corporation of New York. 

These summer study-aids are designed especially to attract into the study 
of descriptive linguistics younger American scholars specializing in or teach- 
ing modern languages and related subjects who have not had the opportunity 
for formal linguistic study of this character in their educational experience. 
Such scholars may be teachers in secondary schools, colleges, or universities 
proposing to include linguistic materials in their course offerings; staff mem- 
bers of libraries or museums or government policy making personnel who 
find knowledge of linguistic science pertinent to their activities; or graduate 
students of high competence in universities without substantial programs of 
instruction in linguistic science. Minimum requirements for application are 
at least first-year graduate status, need of financial assistance, and United 
States citizenship. 

The opportunity has been publicized in institutions of higher learning 
throughout the United States. Awards have been made for the summer of 
1952, and the list of recipients will appear in the summer issue of the ACLS 
Newsletter. . 
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The Author As His Own 


Compositor 
By MARTIN JOOS 


Department of German, University of Wisconsin 


UR problem in scholarly book printing can be summed up like this: 
Because an American book compositor can buy a copy of 7 Short 
Novels (Pocket Book No. 607) with 7 minutes’ wages, he can’t afford to set 
type for a book which is going to be sold to 700 professors—something done 
all the time in Portugal, for instance. The reason is that mass publishing, 
which sets the compositor’s wage-scale, is a mixture of handicraft and me- 
chanical production, and in all such mixed processes the American way is to 
reduce the handicraft share of the cost while at the same time raising the 
handicraft wage-scale. This gives us both a small army of printers who have 
an American standard of living and a flood of books both good and bad—any 
kind of book provided it promises to sell five thousand copies. With this 
proviso it is of course easier to get a good book published than a bad one. But 
it is theoretically impossible to print the book which is going to sell seven 
hundred copies, no matter how good it is. 

One obvious answer is the publication subsidy, which might be described 
as a roundabout salary boost for the professor. But since such a boost tends 
to be discounted in academic salary negotiations, this is fallacious economics, 
and therefore a subsidy is not a permanent cure even if you could always get 
one—which you can’t. 

Another ray of hope is seen in the cheapness of photo-offset publication. 
But if all the work of manufacturing the book is done commercially, starting 
from the usual sort of manuscript, then either the cost is nearly as great as for 
letterpress printing or else the quality is distressingly lower, and any economist 
can tell you why this must be so. We see examples of the lower-quality choice 
every day, and we may overlook the loss in the book’s effectiveness and 
imagine that the problem has been solved. But we never see the contrary 
examples—the books that have simply remained unpublished because photo- 
offset was felt to be inadequate. 

As long as the professor persists in his foolish habit of writing books that 
won't sell over 1500 copies, there are only two possible answers. Either the 
professor’s standard of living has to be lifted to a considerably higher bracket 
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than the printer’s—a modest proposal just as un-American as if we lowered 
the printer’s standard of living a few notches for our benefit—or else the pro- 
fessor has to do a substantial share of what is now regarded as printer’s work. 
Since the professor can hardly be expected to learn the use of, much less get 
at, heavy machinery, what this means is that he must learn to use a com- 
posing typewriter and thus wipe off, with his own efforts, the cost of com- 
posing his book. If he does this, the book can be sold without loss to fewer 
than 700 scholars—perhaps even as few as 400. 

If it were proposed that the author should simply do the work of a typist 
so as to save that typist’s wages, then the economics would be dubious to say 
the least. The author would be better advised to write another book which 
would bring in royalties (if he can write that kind of book) and so cover the 
typist’s wages, or to write a couple of articles to enhance his reputation and 
get him a higher salary. 

But that is not the point at all. The real reason why a scholar-author should 
be ready to “do some of the printer’s work himself” is that he can often do it 
better than any commercial typist and do something more besides. 

The Middle High German Courtly Reader, by Martin Joos and Frederick 
R. Whitesell (University of Wisconsin Press, 1951, vi ++ 362 pages, $3.25), is 
our Exhibit A. The publishers will come out ahead if they can sell 400 copies 
of the 500-copy edition at the normal 20 percent textbook discount. We repeat: 
the publishers will come out ahead on 400 copies. This allows for the standard 
overhead charge, and the cost of promoting the book to its natural audience. 
This was of course possible only because the authors were their own com- 
positors. That is, otherwise the book couldn’t have been published at all, for 
even if commercial typing had only doubled the production cost (as it does 
for plain English; here it would have more than tripled it), the edition would 
have had to be raised to 700, and the price to $5.00, and then in the narrow 
field of Middle High German studies, still further narrowed by the higher 
price, the larger edition might not have sold out in ten years. 

So far, this sounds as if the authors simply subsidized the job to the extent 
of about a thousand dollars’ worth of typing. But that misses the point. If an 
equally good book could have been made that way, the authors might have 
tried to find a way to subsidize the book with cash instead. But this and a 
great many similar books involve considerations of greater weight than the 
monetary one, important as that is. This is a textbook in a fairly difficult field, 
and it undertakes to cultivate that field more deeply than is usually done. Such 
a book is not just a punctuated sequence of words; it has a far more elaborate 
structure which the author needs to keep fully under his own control, though 
he may be glad to have advice about it. 

When the contents of a book are nothing but plain English, or that plus 
things for which ample precedents exist (short foreign-language quotations, 
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tables, chemical formulas), good photo-offset typescript can be made com- 
mercially if the typist simply follows a style book plus a few special instruc- 
tions, and then the proofreader needs only to point to errors and to difficulties 
which have standard solutions. But with the book which we are discussing 
the instructions would have become so elaborate, and so dependent upon the 
significance of the matter, that besides the authors only the best of their 
seminar students would have been able to understand them. In letterpress 
printing such a job can be done by having the publisher’s textbook editor 
make use of centuries of experience. In typescript photo-offset bookmaking it 
just can’t be done commercially—not yet, anyway. The authors would have 
had to furnish the typist with a manuscript which already embodied all the 
essential features of the finished book—every last trick of three-language 
pedagogical typography and page-structure, with numerous details contra- 
dicting all the style-book rules—all painfully worked out by invention, trial, 
and re-invention. The manuscript would have differed from the camera copy 
only in surface finish. After this had all been accomplished—most of the work, 
you understand—at that point would have commenced the commercial typing. 
And now comes the point of all this discussion. 

The extra labor which the author has to perform, in order to make the 
photo-offset typescript himself instead of stopping with that kind of manu- 
script, amounts to only a small fraction of the labor he has already performed 
—at a rough guess perhaps twenty percent more; and for that trifling effort 
he gains far more than he loses. He gains the assurance that his plans will be 
realized. He no longer has to limit himself to what he can trust another 
typist to imitate. He can set his own pace, he can go just as far as he chooses 
within the essential limitations of the process. And finally he achieves the 
craftsman’s satisfaction from having done a better job with his own material 
than money can buy. 

Now we can list the prerequisites for doing the job this way. They are: 


1. Probable sales below a thousand. 

2. Material that can profit substantially from artful bookmaking. 

3. Pedagogical talent which can be made effective in the designing of a 
printed book. 

4. Some typing skill plus enough patience to niles up for the deficiency 
in skill. 

5. A suitable typewriter. 

6. Enough of the kind of brashness that may lead a person to say that he 
doesn’t know whether he can play the violin because he never tried. 


The last prerequisite is of course essential (except insofar as it can be re- 
placed by the recreation motive), for without it the job never gets started. 
The only typewriter worth considering, as far as your reporter knows, is 
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the proportional-spacing, carbon-paper ribbon, electric machine made by 
International Business Machines Corporation. Since its price ($650 plus an 
excise tax which state institutions do not have to pay) equals the cost of photo- 
offset printing a good-sized book, its purchase cannot justifiably be charged 
against one book, but it could be charged off against half a dozen. A depart- 
ment might buy one, for example. Details will depend so much on local 
conditions that discussion here would be unprofitable. 

The ordinary office keyboard is not intended for book-composition. 
Whether the typewriter is bought ready for its first job or for general book- 
composition, or is re-fitted for a new job, careful keyboard planning is called 
for. The characters needed for the languages in question (in our case, Eng- 
lish, French, German, and Middle High German) are already known. If 
they do not replace all the unwanted characters on the machine, the table of 
signs and symbols in the back of the dictionary can be searched for useful 
ideas. Insofar as the needed characters are already in the type-catalog for this 
typewriter, they can be had without extra cost on the original purchase; this 
was true of these characters on our machine: ! [ ]‘’ = + “ ’ ‘ * besides the 
normal alphabet, numerals, and punctuation. New characters cost $10 a key, 
such as our 2 ce if, four on two keys. Re-fitting for a new job is not too ex- 
pensive, say a couple of dollars per key for standard character combinations. 

The Courtly Reader was typed six lines to the inch (ordinarily called 
“single-space”) for economy. Our machine has a twelve-to-the-inch ratchet, 
so that we could easily throw in extra half-lines of white space as needed, for 
instance between stanzas of lyric poems. This ratchet has such a long list of 
other uses that there is no room to mention them here. It can be had on any 
new office typewriter without extra charge, and anyone who has used it will 
refuse to buy another typewriter without it. 

A better book-page than this economy-spacing gives will result from the 


use of a slightly wider line-spacing, such as the 5!4-lines-to-the-inch spacing - 


routinely used by the commercial photo-offset typists. A ratchet and platen 
combination for this costs $10, and the typist makes the change-over swiftly 
without tools. 

In any case, the page is always photographically reduced in printing: it 
could be printed full size or even larger, but nothing would be gained thereby, 
and reduction saves a lot of money with no loss in legibility until the limit is 
reached for the particular type-face. Our pages were reduced to 834 percent, 
a reduction which would serve even for a slightly wider page; it seems to be 
exactly right for the 4% inches wide page of the Courtly Reader text and its 
Author Introductions. The limit for a full page of this kind of type would be 
about 80 percent, and so the 75 percent size used for other essay material in 
the Courtly Reader is definitely too condensed, whereas the same 75 percent 
reduction works perfectly in the two-column Glossary and is even a bit too 
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large when used for a footnote below prose text.* (When footnotes are 
appended, the two reductions may be combined on a single page by re- 
photographing.) On the other hand, the Courtly Reader has footnotes in the 
same reduction as the text above them; this was not only possible but gives 
a pleasing effect for two reasons: the text is poetry averaging less than two- 
thirds the full page width of the “justified” footnotes, and the typography of 
the footnotes is extremely complex, so that the extra size is obviously needed 
for legibility. 

All these hard-won data of experience would of course be modified by the 
choice of a different line-spacing in the original typing, and modified again by 
the choice of a different type-face. The face used for the Courtly Reader is 
called “Modern” and was chosen for its belletristic and faintly medieval air. 

All the essay-text in the book, amounting to some sixty pages, is justified— 
that is, typed so as to make a smooth right margin, instead of the ragged 
margin. of ordinary typing. When done commercially, this at least doubles 
the typing cost. But when the author is making the typescript, it adds only 
about a third to the typing time, or possibly as much as a half—this is a matter 
of temperament, and the more re-phrasing the author does while typing, the 
less the extra time for justifying. 

There is no question about it: ordinary ragged-margin typing is much 
harder to read. The reason is that we have had so many years of training in 
reading justified book-pages that we are no longer affected by the line-breaks: 
it is as if the line ran on continuously, and if challenged we are usually unable 
to name one word broken by a hyphen at the margin of a page we have just 
finished reading. On the other hand, ordinary typing imposes the arbitrary 
line-break rhythm upon the text, and meaninglessly calls attention to deep 
indentations and to marooned short words in the right margin; in extreme 
cases it will falsify the meaning, and always it teases the reader and keeps 
him from concentrating on the text. 

This point is so important that it was judged imperative to justify the 
footnotes in the Courtly Reader, as well as the essay text, otherwise their very 
complex typography would frequently have been misunderstood. Besides, this 
helped to make the notes contrast sharply with the ragged poetic text above 
them, in spite of being in the same size of type. And it took very little extra 

*The crux of the scholarly publishing problem is the book for which there are from 300 to 
800 users. There are a lot of these books—most of our monographs, in fact. How to publish 
them without a ruinous subsidy, and yet not seek refuge within the micro-techniques, is a ques- 
tion which would have stumped the Delphic Sybil. Here is one way to accomplish it, however, 
and the staff of the ACLS is indebted to the Messrs. Joos and Whitesell both for their explanation 
of the procedure and their statement that “more advice will be given freely when asked for.” 
We hope they get a lot of questions. May we add that without the understanding collaboration 
of Mr. Thompson Webb, Director of the Wisconsin University Press, the publishing element here 


would, alas, have been much more complicated. A book printed but not adequately published is 
a job only half accomplished.— HENRY M. SILVER 
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time, since footnotes have to be typed twice anyhow to keep them in step with 
the text. During the first typing, the number of spaces to be added or sub- 
tracted in each line was typed in the margin to serve as a guide for the 
second typing. 

Justifying of an ordinary prose page without footnotes can be done in a 
different fashion. Our typewriter has a medium-width carriage, the so-called 
15-inch carriage which will type a 14-inch line on 16-inch paper (and will 
even take a mimeograph stencil lying down). The final typing goes onto a 
sheet of paper inserted as far over to the right as possible, but at the same 
time a narrower sheet fills the left end of the carriage (and even overlaps the 
left margin of the right sheet an inch or so), and now the justifying proceeds 
as follows: Each line of text is first typed on the left sheet, then the count of 
excess or deficit spaces is typed on the same left sheet at the right end of the 
line, then the tabulator-key brings us to the starting-point of the line on the 
right or final sheet, and immediately the final version is typed there with 
spaces added or subtracted as needed at suitable points: the unit of adjust- 
ment is a third the width of a bc de, etc., half the width of f t ij 1 or of the 
normal spacing between words. It turns out that the final typing has fewer 
than the usual number of misprints, because habitual errors are noticed on 
the preliminary sheet and guarded against when the same line is immediately 
retyped. 

No matter whether the page is justified or not, economical typing calls for 
making from two to six misprints per page: perfect typing is far too slow 
and nerve-wracking. Most errors are noticed at the time and indicated by a 
symbol or a syllable typed in the right margin of the final typescript. Proof- 
reading detects other errors, similarly indicated in the margin at least half an 
inch away from the text, where the indications will escape the camera. 

A typist with nerve and a steady hand can correct by erasing while typing. 
The erasing is done by using a knife—a razor blade is probably best—to shave 
off a thin layer of paper. The paper had better be a good 24-pound bond 
paper; the usual photo-offset “form” paper (printed with blue guide-lines 
which vanish in photographing) is too thin to be split successfully. Up to this 
point in the present typescript, eleven such erasures have been made. 

The best known correction technique is “cutting in”. The correct version 
—any amount of text from a single syllable to several lines—is typed on a 
fresh sheet of paper. Many such corrections may be typed on one sheet, to 
be cut apart and used separately. The faulty page is laid out on a light-table, 
and the correction-sheet is laid upon it in position. Then with a very sharp 
knife the operator cuts through both sheets of paper, cutting around the 
corrected spot so as to simultaneously make a patch and a hole for it to fit 
in. The patch is held in place by bits of scotch tape on the reverse side of the 
sheet. . 
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A large piece of tape would pull and curl; several small bits should be 
used instead. To make and store these, a strip of tape is first stuck fast to a 
pane of glass and then cut into bits as it sticks there—bits perhaps a sixteenth 
of an inch wide and half an inch long—by drawing the knife-point along so 
that it cuts down through the tape and against the glass. Then whenever a 
bit of tape is needed it is peeled off with the knife-point. 

If the worker can trust himself to read the page reversed, the swiftest 
work can be done by having the page face down on the light-table always, 
with each correction laid face down upon the page while the patch is cut in. 
What we did was instead to cut the patch in while the page lay face up with 
the correction-sheet lying face up upon it; then both had to be reversed for 
the taping operation, and during the reversing the patch was kept clamped 
into a small pair of locking forceps (a surgeon’s hemostat) for safety’s sake. 

The light-table is easily improvised, since only a very small one is needed. 
We had ours masked, so that only a strip one by six inches was illuminated 
from below; then the light from below can be quite intense and the room 
also well illuminated to avoid eye-strain. The knife should be of the best steel; 
ours is an old-fashioned razor, all the blade covered with a taped-on sheath 
except a half-inch at the tip. It needs a little honing frequently. 

For perfect reproduction it is necessary to avoid dark smudges (faint 
smudging vanishes in the photographing). Most smudges come from bits of 
carbon from the ribbon that cling to the page and then get rubbed out into 
streaks as the pages are stacked and handled. To minimize this, brush each 
sheet clean (with a large brush having stiff fine bristles) as it comes from 
the typewriter, and stack the pages away from the typewriter. If pages are 
to be handled a great deal, for instance during proofreading, protect them 
with a sprayed-on lacquer; a special kind of lacquer similar to artist’s fixative 
is used commercially. 

The rest of the techniques, amounting to far more than can be reported 
here, will be developed during the work. More advice will be given freely 
when asked for. 

Using this kind of typewriter means doing without small capitals, bold- 
face, and italic type. Underlines are impossible in this close line-spacing, and 
are ugly in any case. At present there is no style book which is adequate to 
the needs of scholarly photo-offset publishing. The patterns of typewriter- 
composition typography will have to evolve; they cannot be legislated in 
advance. But we cannot leave their evolution in the hands of commercial 
typists. When a sufficient number of authors have invented typographical 
devices to suit their own needs, we can make a survey of the results and set 
up the first typewriter-composition style book. How shall we use ‘single’ and 
“double” quotes, brackets [ ] and slashes / /, letter-spacing (German 
Sperrdruck), and anything else you can dream up that is not too ugly, to do 
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the work of the missing italics, etc.? Let each of us make his own mistakes 
for a while, instead of blindly following either traditional letterpress or 
manuscript style, and it won’t take very many books to develop all the needed 
elements of the new style book. 

The Middle High German Courtly Reader [look: would it have been any 
better to underline this title, or put it in quotes?] is 368 pages long, and the 
typescript was made in ten weeks while the authors were teaching full time. 
It is not easy to say how long the typing job took, since so much revising was 
done at the same time, but it is certain that the typing time was less than 
half an hour per page. 

The University of Wisconsin Press cooperated beautifully and let the 
authors go their own way typographically. Machine-sewed (stapling—“side- 
stitching”—is disastrous in a textbook) and covered with heavy tough paper, 
the 500-copy edition cost less than $1.50 per page. The printer was Cushing- 
Malloy, of Ann Arbor, Michigan. The process was albumen offset, using 
plates 2244 by 35 inches on an E. L. Harris press. 


EDITORIAL 
(reprinted from PMLA, Vol. LXVI, No. 6, December 1951) 


[The ACLS welcomes enthusiastically the publication of items by its con- 
stituent societies which are of significance to humanistic scholarship in general 
and are not limited to the concerns of a single group. The following editorial, 
reprinted here with the permission of the editors of PMLA, falls within this 


category. ] 


Let us consider our raison d’étre. Since the MLA is a large organization 
whose members pursue multifarious interests, some of them far out on the 
periphery of literary or linguistic study, is it possible to talk about the “soul” 
of our society—about basic aims which a large majority of our members, 
through the very fact of their membership, may share? We think so. At least 
we need to find out. Some of us are primarily linguists, though we may dis- 
agree violently with the assumptions of other linguists. Some of us are pri- 
marily zstheticians, differing in methods and vocabulary but believing that 
the only valid approach to literature is to criticize it as a work of art. Some 
of us are primarily historians, caring about literature because it can tell us 
fascinating or instructive things about times past (ideas, personalities, cul- 
tures, or whatever). These classifications by no means exhaust. the list of 
MLA concerns, but they suggest our diversity—the potentials of our disinte- 
gration—apart from the diversity imposed by languages. What are the po- 
tentials of our integration? What have we in common? 

Several things; but let us talk now about only one. As scholars engaged in 
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humane studies we have in common a profound debt to society, which in 
many ways supports us and from which we as an organization cannot 
morally live and work apart. Therefore almost all of us, by our diverse ac- 
tivities, are providing materials which some of us can, and should, present in 
intelligible terms to the literate world outside the MLA “field.” More of us 
should. 

If we were asked to propose a basic program for the entire membership, 
we would propose one in two complementary parts: 1) let the great majority 
of our membership continue to do what they are now doing (only try 
to do it even better) so that literary or linguistic data—whether “important” 
or unimportant socially—will be steadily gleaned by the processes of care- 
ful investigation and will be fully presented, in PMLA and elsewhere, to the 
few who always care to know the evidence; and 2) let twenty this year, 
forty next, eighty the year after—until the brief list of those truly qualified is 
full—concern themselves occasionally, with MLA sponsorship and direction, 
to collect these data, sift them, synthesize and interpret them, and then give 
them, in appropriate language, to the widest possible audience. 

Notice that the second activity depends on the first, rests on the premise 
that more people will always be engaged in the first; and notice also that 
it necessitates—unless it is to degenerate into journalism or vulgarization— 
that the persons doing it be persons drawn from the experienced in the 
ranks of the first. Here (without irony) we propose a much higher standard 
than any to which our members are accustomed. For most of us, as teachers, 
fit or unfit, have long practised this second activity in our classrooms, for 
audiences representing various levels of comprehension; and many of us 
have long been doing it in the writing of textbooks. We are paid to do it for 
the matriculated, younger public, and we cheerfully recognize our obligation. 
What we now need to recognize is the fact that collectively we have also an 
obligation to the larger public—to the parents of our students, so to speak— 
and that this obligation deserves more attention than the MLA, as a society 
which pays neither rent nor taxes, has hitherto given it. 

Let those among us who are so disposed—and who are able—push back 
the classroom walls. Their farther-reaching voices will be applauded here, 
just as we shall not forget to applaud also, and continue to publish, those 
many others who make it possible for them to speak with authority. You 
can’t popularize scholarship without scholars. And scholarship for scholars 
only (or criticism for critics only) is simply not enough. It never was. 
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“Cast Out the Beam Out of Thine 
Own Eye” 
An Open Reply 
By J. F. WELLEMEYER, JR. 


NDER contract with the Office of Naval Research, the ACLS is con- 
ducting a National Registration of the Humanities and the Social 
Sciences. Nineteen different professional societies are cooperating in this 
venture, and the response from scholars has been gratifying. Some objections 
have been voiced, however, and two such objections have been sent (by the 
Secretary of the Modern Language Association) to the writer for comment. 
Because the letters may reflect a more widespread concern, a public reply is 
presented. 

One of the writers had received his doctorate in English the day before the 
registration questionnaire arrived. He viewed this as a first step in mobili- 
zation for World War III and stated that he had no idea that he was in 
graduate school for that purpose. On the basis of personal experience he is 
extremely doubtful of the ability of the military to “‘make intelligent and 
effective use of the human resources latent in our particular discipline’ ”— 
a phrase from the covering letter which came with the questionnaire. 

The second writer wishes to have his name removed from the list for this 
project. He disapproves violently of it and is sure that the founders of the 
MLA would also. He feels that we have had “far more than enough regi- 
mentation of every kind in our country. . . . Must we lay the foundation 
for thought control also in the humanities?” 

Both these writers state objections which had been otileiii by the 
ACLS staff and which were discussed by the Board of Directors. Our reasons 
for going ahead with the registration are numerous and complicated, but 
the most positive way to state the underlying thought is to quote from the 
statement “Research is Not Enough” (ACLS Newsletter, Vol. 1, No. 5, 
December 1950) : 

The Board of Directors of the ACLS considers that the Council 
has a responsibility to endeavor to bridge the gulf which at present 
separates the thinking of the learned world from that of Americans 

as a whole. ... 
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“Research is Not Enough” goes on to the major problem of communi- 
cation which is only indirectly concerned with the registration effort, but by 
entering into this program the ACLS is, in fact, demonstrating in another 
way its determination to “bridge the gulf”. Despite an unfortunate tendency 
on the part of some academicians to ignore the fact, the operations of the 
federal government already constitute collectively one of the most important 
influences on college and university life today. The National Science Founda- 
tion, even with a budget more limited than was expected, will award some 
six hundred fellowships in the natural and applied sciences this year. The 
research programs of the Department of Agriculture, the Public Health 
Service, the Department of Defense, the Atomic Energy Commission and 
other agencies of the government are pouring a steady stream of funds into 
academic research projects, the bulk of which again falls into the area of 
the natural and applied sciences. The operation of military manpower pro- 
grams such as Selective Service and the various ROTC’s exerts another series 
of powerful influences on the academic world. 

These activities constitute only a sampling of the various direct and in- 
direct influences already being exerted by the government. It is true that 
most officials tend to think of government programs involving scientists 
and scholars exclusively in terms of military manpower or matériel. Over a 
good many years, the ACLS has tried to bring to their attention the need 
for programs—by no means all of which are “defense” programs—which 
require the skills of humanists and social scientists for their accomplishment. 
More recently the ACLS has used every possible opportunity to point out 
that national security involves a great deal more than providing men, and 
machinery, and arms for the military establishment; that military defense 
measures can be only a segment of the essentially political and moral prob- 
lems of national security; and that care must be taken in planning for military 
programs lest the very values and evidences of our society and culture which 
we are arming to defend be jeopardized by our defense efforts. Often in the 
course of these discussions we have been embarrassed by the lack of the 
simplest kind of factual information about ourselves. Who are these 
humanists and social scientists? What do they do and where do they live 
and work? How many are there? How many are women? What standards 
are applied in defining the group? What are their ages and how many will 
retire this year? How many are unemployed or working outside their field 
of training? Why? How many are we training this year, and does this num- 
ber bear any relationship to the number needed? Where and how are they 
being trained? What is the quality of the new people being trained, and 
how do they compare with students of medicine, the natural sciences, 
engineering? 


In 1880, three years before the founding of the MLA, the United States 
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had only about fifty million people. Practically speaking, the American 
graduate school had just been invented. Scholarly work in the modern 
language field was being carried on in a few institutions and among (rela- 
tively) a handful of people. Now we have more than six thousand members 
of the MLA, and (probably) some eighteen thousand college and university 
teachers in the modern language field. We do not propose to count people 
because we love statistics; we are forced to count them because there is no 
other way of determining important characteristics of them as a group. 

The danger of thought control does not arise from the existence of a 
register. If that were so, we should be ruined already. More than forty 
million people are subject to a running recording of their occupations and 
earnings under the Social Security Act; more than fifty million file detailed 
accounts of their earnings annually with the Bureau of Internal Revenue. If 
members of learned societies fear regimentation and thought control, they 
will have to fight these impositions on a more fundamental basis than by 
objection to a register of their occupational skills. 

We are fond of saying that humanists are the custodians of our best and 
most fundamental values. If that is the case, they owe society the duty of 
applying these values to the important matters of their time. I don’t mean 
that all the members of learned societies ought to enter politics. The dis- 
cussion and serious consideration of important affairs affecting both academic 
and public life, however, should be an accepted part of the humanist’s 
daily life. Willingness to speak on these issues, to urge their academic col- 
leagues to join them in such consideration, to serve on committees seriously 
attempting to deal with them, is what is needed. By such means humanists 
will begin to articulate their knowledge of human values with the problems 
of our generation. 

The National Register of Humanists and Social Scientists can be a useful 
source of factual data relevant to the determination of important national 
policies. If humanists and social scientists who are able to help produce these 
data refuse to cooperate, national policies will be based on ignorance of a 
great many pertinent facts. It is difficult to see how the humanites and 
social sciences or the national security and interest can be served by resistance 
to the register. And to the extent that there is a real danger of the imposition 
of regimentation and thought control, indifference to the register may be a 
blow against, rather than for, liberty. 


CONFERENCE OF EDITORS 


The first ACLS Conference of Editors was held at the Jefferson Hotel 
in Richmond, Virginia, September 6-7, 1951. Nineteen editors of journals 
published by the constituent societies of the ACLS were present together 
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with representatives of five of the companies which print the learned journals. 

An agenda was prepared around the theme “How to Help the Printer 
Control His Costs,” and the topics for discussion stressed the practical and 
immediate. It had been agreed in advance that attention should be given not 
to cost as such but to the causes of avoidable extra cost. The subjects covered 
in the three formal sessions were the following: First Session—(1) Theme 
of the Conference, Henry M. Silver (ACLS); (2) The Printer’s Problem, 
Richmond Maury (William Byrd Press); (3) The Selling of Advertising, 
L. Justus Carrel (Harvard University Press); (4) Foreign Circulation, Mrs. 
Helen Wessells (Editor, The Library Journal; Third Session—(1) Prepa- 
ration of MSS for Easier (and Cheaper) Printing, R. H. Gehner (George 
Banta Publishing Company); (2) Preparation of Copy for Engravings, W. 
W. Tompkins (William Byrd Press); (3) Authors’ Alterations, James W. 
McFarlane (Harvard University Printing Office); (4) The Importance of 
Schedules, Albert Beehler (Waverley Press); (5) Collating Types, Henry 
Quellmalz (Boyd Printing Company); (6) Using the Press Efficiently, 
Richard Rohrer (Lancaster Press); (7) Offprints and Reprints, Willis Shell 
(William Byrd Press); Fourth Session—(1) If We Must Condense, I. H. 
Wensink (George Banta Publishing Company); (2) A Uniform Style, 
William R. Parker (Editor, PMLA). 

The Conference hinged on the Second Session which was held at the 
William Byrd Press. All the participants were enabled to inspect minutely the 
operations by which manuscript becomes printed matter. 

Thomas Munro, Editor of the Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism, 
summarized his reactions to the Conference in these words: 


To call a conference of editors of scholarly periodicals was a happy 
thought on the part of the ACLS, and especially of Henry M. Silver. In 
contrast with the many conferences which serve only a temporary, casual 
interest in common among the participants, this one brought together a 
group of individuals who had been working along somewhat parallel 
lines, more or less in isolation as editors, beset by similar problems, but 
with little chance to attack them collectively. 

The program was smoothly organized, practical, and constructive. It 
did not, of course, undertake to deal with those questions of content 
or standards of scholarship which are most different from one field 
to another, and which must be settled by each society or editorial board 
for itself. It dealt with those aspects of the work which, being somewhat 
tedious and mechanical, tend to receive least attention in the meetings of 
learned societies, and thus continue to harrass the editors who must cope 
with them. Most editors have had little training or experience in the 
details of publishing and financing and need practical help in dealing with 
them. Although the basic problem of getting more financial subsidy for 
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learned periodicals was touched upon, it was recognized as too difficult 
for the meeting to attack fundamentally; therefore emphasis was placed 
on ways of saving money through better cooperation between editors 
and printers. Many useful suggestions were given on preparing copy 
and illustrations, on advertising and subscriptions, on the standardization 
of literary style, and on the editor’s relations with authors, publishers, 
and libraries. A visit to the William Byrd Press in Richmond provided 
concrete examples of the printer’s problems and ways of handling them. 

At the close of the meeting, there was a general feeling that similar 
conferences should be held if possible so as to keep alive the esprit de corps 
of this group and allow continued cooperation. 


Programs for the Development of 
Asian Studies 


By MORTIMER GRAVES 


HE publication of Southern Asia Studies in the United States: A 

Survey and Plan (62 pages, 1951, distributed in 1,700 copies) brought 
to the number of three the programs received from ACLS development 
committees on Asian studies during recent years. The Committee on Far 
Eastern Studies had presented a similar report in 1949 which was never 
printed but was circulated in a small number of copies among the immediate 
clientele of the Committee. A report prepared by the Committee on Near 
Eastern Studies in 1950 was printed in a small pamphlet of thirty-eight pages 
and distributed in about 600 copies. 

The three reports naturally differ in their attack on the problems before 
them. The Far Eastern scholars, recognizing that Far Eastern studies are 
comparatively well-developed in the United States, consider research and 
publication to be of paramount importance. The program for Near Eastern 
studies stresses the importance of developing an interest in these studies in 
existing university departments and in the translation of modern Near 
Eastern books and periodical literature. The concentration, on the other 
hand, of Southern Asia studies on university “area centers” causes scholars 
in this field to emphasize the need for continuous support to such centers; 
while the predominance of the English language as the medium for the 
dissemination of Southern Asian thought and the widespread use of English 
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throughout the area reduce the emphasis on translation programs which 
one finds in the other reports. It should be noted, moreover, that the terrain 
covered by the three committees overlaps somewhat dn the one hand—as 
in the case of Iran—and on the other leaves interstices, for example, Turkic 
Central Asia and Siberia. 

Since the ACLS constantly encourages its developmental committees 
to make as explicit as possible their conceptions of what are the necessities 
for the improvement and strengthening of their respective fields of study, 
reports of this character are congruent with ACLS traditions. Through the 
efforts of the individual committee members who prepared and distributed 
these reports, the ACLS has participated in a valuable contribution to the 
advancement of scholarship in the United States, even though a considerable 
element in the recommendations of the reports may or could not be directly 
transmutable into ACLS operations. In such surveys, the broader the area 
of probable operations considered, the more likely is it that there will be 
activities proposed towards which the ACLS, on account of the limitations 
of its own structure and interests, can have only a vicarious or peripheral— 
even though perfectly friendly—relationship. Some of the activities suggested 
would be proper to ACLS operation; some not. The former could be made 
part of a direct ACLS program; the latter could engage only the indirect 
but amicable interest of the Council. This was the case with these three 
reports. 

These considerations, together with the fact that obviously the ACLS 
could not seek support for any one of these programs in competition with the 
others, made it seem wisest to coagulate them into a general Program for the 
Improvement of American Understanding of Asian Civilizations, which 
could be adopted as the statement of what the ACLS would like to accom- 
plish in this field. Such a program would, of course, emphasize the humanistic 
phases of Asian studies, not only because the humanities are the business of 
the ACLS but also because in the development of the study of Asia in the 
United States the humanistic concern, the concern with languages and cul- 
tures, is basic both in time and in importance to other interests, for all other 
interests must be built upon it. Moreover, in such a program of operations 
to be undertaken by the ACLS certain desiderata, no matter how valuable 
they might be in themselves if they be not appropriate to the ACLS, must 
be omitted. For example, the ACLS cannot interpose itself between sources 
of support such as foundations and universities or other institutions of 
higher learning. Operations which require such interposition, as in the 
matter of foundation support to university “area study centers,” are sus- 
ceptible of direct negotiation between the foundation and the institution 
in question, and ought not to be part of an ACLS program. Nor can the 
ACLS take upon itself major responsibility for development in the social or 
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natural sciences, though it would undertake no activity inimical to such 
development. 

The Program for the Improvement of American Understanding of Asian 
Civilizations, approved by the ACLS Board of Directors at a meeting on 
May 31-June 1, 1951, proposes detailed operations under the following 
headings: 


1. Fellowships for the recruitment of promising college graduates into 
the serious study of Asian languages and civilizations and for assuring the 
continuation of their studies to higher levels of competence; 

2. Implementation of Asian language and area studies through the pro- 
duction of elementary tools which do not now exist: language textbooks, 
graded readings, students’ dictionaries, guides, basic bibliographies, etc.; 

3. Translation for the presentation in English of the most characteristic 
and significant thought of contemporary Asiatic peoples published in their 
own languages; 

4. Summer institutes for the provision of the opportunity for study 
of Asiatic languages and civilizations not available in the normal academic 
curricula; 

5. Placement operations and services for the purpose of development in 
American university and college posts for Americans trained in Asiatic 
studies; 

6. Creation of better facilities for American study of the Orient in the 
Orient; 

7. Research fellowships, direct contribution to research enterprises, stimu- 
lation of the acquisition and servicing of material for research, and publi- 
cation of the results of research; 

8. Popularization and adult education. 


This may be considered as the consensus of present ACLS thinking in 
this field. Support for it as a whole or as individual elements is now being 
sought from all sources where such support is believed possible. With 
some reservations respecting items nos. 5, 6, and 8—reservations indicated in 
the Program itself—the activities proposed are not only thoroughly appro- 
priate to the ACLS but are operations with respect to which the ACLS 
has had more experience than any other comparable body. The task of im- 
proving American understanding of Asia, however, is so large that, in 
spite of the fact that the ACLS must maintain the conviction that its own 
contribution is of the utmost primary importance, there is ample room 
for the activities of other organizations, especially for those whose emphasis 
is the result of specialized interest and scholarship. 

While this Program has not been widely distributed, copies of it are 
available to anyone interested. 
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MUSIC IN AMERICAN LIFE 


A conference on “Music in Contemporary American Civilization,” which 
was held in the Whittall Pavilion, Library of Congress, December 13-14, 
1951, Was a unique venture on the part of its sponsor, the ACLS Com- 
mittee on Musicology, in that the theme had to do with music, with the 
American scene, and with things contemporary. To provide for exchanges 
of information about many aspects of music in America, the conference 
was made broadly interdisciplinary in its agenda and personnel. The partici- 
pants severally came from a variety of professional fields: musicology, music 
education and administration, music composition, English and American 
literature, American studies, philosophy, anthropology, psychology, library 
administration, and concert management. The geographical spread repre- 
sented by the membership was also broad, including persons from Georgia, 
Texas, California, and Canada. 

Eight conference papers, grouped under three general headings, were 
mimeographed and distributed for reading in advance of the meeting, and the 
discussion of each was begun by an assigned commentator. 

A. The Presentation of Music—1. Arthur Judson, New York, “The 
Concert or Fine Art of Music”; commentator, Edward N. Waters, Library 
of Congress. 2. Herbert Halpert, Murray State Teachers College, “The Folk 
Art”; commentator, Manfred Bukofzer, University of California. 3. Marshall 
W. Stearns, Hunter College, “The Popular Art”; commentator, Richard 
S. Hill, Library of Congress. 

B. Music in Education and Education in Music—4. Vincent Jones, New 
York University, “Music in General Education”; commentator, Glen Haydon, 
University of North Carolina. 5. Randall Thompson, Harvard University, 
“Education of the Professional Musician”; commentator, Luther Noss, 
Yale University. 6. Otto Kinkeldey, North Texas State College, “Education 
of the Scholar”; commentator, Carroll C. Pratt, Princeton University. 

C. Music and Society—7. Herbert W. Schneider, Columbia University, 
“Music in America as it Appears to the Student of American Culture”; 
commentator, Tremaine McDowell, University of Minnesota. 8. Harold 
Spivacke, Library of Congress, “American Music in International Relations”; 
commentator, Curt Sachs, New York University. 

The final paper by Roger Sessions, University of California, “The Com- 
poser Tries to Find His Place in American Society,” was mailed by the 
author from Europe, but did not arrive until the second day of the con- 
ference, when it was summarized and discussed by Charles Warren Fox, 
Eastman School of Music, and supplemented by observations by another 
distinguished American composer, Randall Thompson. 

Other participants were: Burton W. Adkinson, Library of Congress; 
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Sterling A. Brown, Howard University; Verner W. Clapp, Library of 
Congress; D. H. Daugherty, ACLS; Otto Gombosi, Harvard University; 
Kenneth Hjelmervik, Baltimore Public Schools; Willis L. James, Spellman 
College; Paul H. Lang, Columbia University; Warner Lawson, Howard 
University; Waldo G. Leland, ACLS; Charles E. Odegaard, ACLS; Gustave 
Reese, New York University; Arnold Walter, Royal Conservatory of Music, 
Toronto, Canada; Richard A. Waterman, Northwestern University. The 
Chairman of the Committee, Charles Seeger, Pan American Union, presided 
at the four sessions of the Conference. 

In his annual report to the Council Mr. Seeger made the following 
evaluation of the Conference: 


It is too early to appraise the undertaking. For the Committee, the 
title itself (music, instead of musicology) represented outwardly a sig- 
nificant change of attitude earlier expressed to some extent in a prospectus 
for an Encyclopaedia of Music and in a Five-year Plan for the Develop- 
ment of Musicology. For the members of the Conference, however, it 
involved two propositions that have not enlisted wide interest among 
musicologists on either side of the Atlantic. The first was explicit—music 
activity contemporary with the student is a subject for musicological 
study. The second was implicit—the external relations of a field are as 
important to its study as its internal, the core of the matter being the 
integration of the two. 

It must be admitted that in accepting this dual challenge the authors, 
commentators, and participants in the Conference showed commendable 
courage and diligence. The sincere thanks of the Committee are extended 
to them. To have expected any novel solutions of problems or sudden 
agreements upon courses of action would have been, of course, unreason- 
able. Musicology is not the only discipline among the humanities which 
has long shown lack of interest in time present and in external relations. 
Somewhat tardily developed, because of the over-shadowing brilliance 
of the art it studies, it leans understandably backwards in its desire to 
conform to well-established academic ideals and practices. At the same 
time, it is necessary to admit that with few exceptions, and in spite of 
earnest exhortation during the meetings, the papers and their discussion 
were confined to music and musicology as things in themselves. The 
widely prevalent tensions between musician and musicologist, between 
popular and fine arts, between professional and lay education, and 
between those who claim one can only know history in terms of the 
present, appeared in their usual clarity. No planned effort to adjust them 
was offered, though some are being made currently in daily music 
activity throughout the country. 
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A RELIGION OF INFINITE COMPASSION 


The recently published Buddhism: A Religion of Infinite Compassion 
is the first of a series bearing the general title, The Library of Religion. 
Plans for the “Library” were instituted by the ACLS Committee on the 
History of Religions, which has selected subjects, authors and editors, and 
with the assistance of an Editorial Board will continue to supervise the 
preparation of the volumes. The purpose of the “Library” is to make available 
in reasonable compass and at reasonable prices selections in new or old 
translation from the more significant sacred texts of the world to which 
the student and lay reader have no easy access or none at all. 

Buddhism (xxvii, 189 pp.) was edited with an introduction by Clarence 
H. Hamilton, Graduate School of Theology, Oberlin College. Selections 
are drawn from the Pali literature (The Life of Buddha and Early Teach- 
ings), Sanscrit and Chinese Buddhist literature, Japanese Buddhist literature, 
and Tibetan Buddhist literature. 

Other volumes in the Library of Religion in preparation are: “The 
Religions of the Hellenistic Age”, edited by Frederick C. Grant; “The 
Religions of the Ancient Near East”, edited by Isaac Mendelsohn; “Ancient 
Greek Religions”, edited by Francis R. Walton; “Eastern Orthodox Chris- 
tianity”, edited by G. Florovsky and C. A. Manning; “Islam, Muhammad 
and His Faith”, edited by Arthur Jeffery; “Judaism. Vol. I, Postbiblical 
and Talmudic Period”, edited by S. Baron and J. L. Blau; and “Ancient 
Roman Religion”, edited by Frederick C. Grant. 


IASHR 


The ACLS Committee on the History of Religions is serving as the 
representative organization in the United States for the International 
Association for the Study of the History of Religions which was founded 
during an international congress held in Amsterdam in September 1950. The 
purpose of IASHR is to organize occasional international congresses on 
the history of religion, the next of which may be held in Rome in 1955. 

The Executive Committee of IASHR is urging the various persons and 
organizations interested in this field to associate themselves with the 
Association. Inquiries may be addressed to either Arthur D. Nock, Harvard 
University, or Herbert W. Schneider, Columbia University. 


ACLS COMMITTEE ON THE LANGUAGE PROGRAM 


The Committee on the Language Program of the American Council of 
Learned Societies, whose major activity of the moment is a program of 
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practical application of linguistic techniques, the English-for-Foreigners 
Program, designed to prepare a series of English textbooks in the languages 
of the peoples of selected countries, is cognizant of the need for maintaining 
the breadth of its field of activity and is aware of the desirability of fostering 
studies not directly concerned with practical application. 

Although purely descriptive studies are, of course, a prerequisite to or an 
inevitable concomitant of the English-for-Foreigners Program, both of the 
English to be presented in each of the texts as well as of the languages of 
the particular foreign communities to whom English is to be taught, the 
Committee does not wish to appear to limit its sponsorship of descriptive 
studies to these languages alone nor its aid to future linguists to those who 
may hope to participate in this particular program. 

It wishes to announce that it continues to maintain its interest in descrip- 
tive studies of the more unusual languages, including field work in those of 
very small groups of people. It is interested in particular in securing a record 
of those languages which are obsolescent. Training in the application of 
techniques of linguistic description may be obtained in studies of any and 
all languages, and the Committee is interested in fostering such training 
in areas of great theoretic interest, irrespective of considerations of immediate 
practical application. 

The areas of theoretic interest need not be limited to straight descriptive 
studies, although these are in general a prerequisite to other studies; and the 
Committee would wish to be assured of the adequacy of such studies before 
following up an interest in work based on them. 

Studies in the general field of language and culture are of special interest 
to the Committee, both from the point of view of their general theoretic 
value and from that of their utility in practical programs. Here, too, the 
Committee would desire assurance of the adequacy of the descriptive founda- 
tion in both areas before pursuing an interest in studies combining them. 

The Committee does not, unfortunately, at present, possess entirely 
adequate free funds, though from time to time it has been able to assist 
undertakings which could be carried forward with modest sums. It will, 
nevertheless, welcome ideas for further linguistic studies and research and 
will make every effort to be useful in bringing them to fruition. 
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Second General Assembly 


International Council of Philosophy and Humanistic Studies 
Paris, February 22-26, 1952 


By CHARLES E. ODEGAARD 


HE International Council of Philosophy and Humanistic Studies (more 
conveniently known as CIPSH) completed its first three years’ existence 
and held its Second General Assembly at UNESCO House, Paris, February 
20-26, 1952, with some fifty to sixty scholars in attendance. Four Americans 
were present as delegates of member associations: Messrs. Joshua What- 
mough (Harvard University), Irwin Edman (Columbia University), A 
H. Schutz (Ohio State University), and Charles E. Odegaard (ACLS). 
In December 1947 the General Conference of UNESCO instructed the 
Director General to promote the formation of a federation or council of 
various international associations in the field of philosophy and humanistic 
studies which would be comparable to the International Council of Scientific 
Unions. A meeting of experts and an interim commission prepared the way 
for the General Assembly of CIPSH which met for the first time at Brussels 
in January 1949. According to the statutes the General Assembly, containing 
a larger representation from the member associations, meets every third 
year whereas the business of the Council in the interim years is transacted 
in a smaller Standing Committee containing at least one representative 
of each federation. The objectives of CIPSH were stated in its statutes as 
follows: 


a) To ensure permanent contact between the member organizations; 
to promote the grouping within the Council of like international non- 
governmental organizations; 

b) To encourage the setting up of international organizations in 
the fields in which no such organizations exist; 

c) To recommend and coordinate the dissemination of information 
regarding works published or begun in the field of philosophy, humanistic 
studies and related branches of study, and all other information calculated 
to serve the interests of research; 

d) To promote international silanay: in the form of conferences, 
round-table discussions or committees of experts; to facilitate mutual 
understanding between the peoples and a knowledge of Man, by en- 
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couraging the greatest measure of international cooperation in the field 
of philosophy and humanistic studies. 


During the three years since the First General Assembly the membership 
of the Council doubled, and this fact posed a very disturbing and difficult 
problem for the Second General Assembly. When founded, the Council 
consisted of six associations: the Union Académique Internationale, which 
because of its multi-disciplinary character occupies a special status, and 
five international “disciplinary” associations, devoted to philosophy, history, 
linguistics, classical studies, and folklore. Most of these associations had 
functioned over a period of years and were reasonably well established. The 
small number of associations made it possible for the First General Assembly 
to conduct its discussions and business with a minimum of formal pro- 
cedures and organization. Since the First General Assembly met, however, 
and with the encouragement of UNESCO, six additional disciplinary 
associations were added to the Council: anthropology in 1949; history of art 
in 1950; history of religions, modern languages and literatures, Oriental 
studies, and musicology in 1951. With the exception of the International 
Musicological Society all of these associations had come into existence very 
recently through the assistance of UNESCO. 

The consequent doubling of the size of the General Assembly which 
met in February 1952 presented a problem of organization and procedure 
at a level not previously experienced and made evident the need for more 
complex and formal administration. Though the officers of the Council could 
hardly have foreseen the circumstances which brought this about, the 
Second General Assembly was marked inevitably by a confusion which 
should be avoided as much as possible in the future by more elaborate 
advance planning. 

Matters were not made easier by the failure of the UNESCO subvention 
to keep step with UNESCO-encouraged additions to the Council. The 
subvention of 1951, $78,100, was increased to $89,000 for 1952, the increase 
being taken up entirely by the costs of Diogenes, a new humanistic journal 
which UNESCO wished the Council to sponsor. Recommendations con- 
cerning division of the subventions up to 1952 had been made previously 
by the Standing Committee of CIPSH, but the Second General Assembly 
itself faced the problem of the division of the budget for 1953-1954. This 
proved to be an enormously difficult task in view of the fact that the Di- 
rector General was proposing a subvention for 1953 of only $89,000, the 
same sum as for 1952, despite the addition in 1951 of four associations. Of 
this sum $14,750 was earmarked for Diogenes. Another $11,700, a bare 
minimum at that, was inevitably earmarked for administrative and meeting 
expenses of CIPSH. There was left of the Director General’s proposed 
subvention of $89,000 only $63,550 for division among the associations. 
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_ The General Assembly faced the difficult task of reducing to this level 


requests from the member associations amounting to $154,238. The reader 
can imagine the painful surgery required to effect this reduction. By the 
end of the session the requests had been reduced to $68,570 in priority A 
with an additional $10,100 in priority B status. The two vice-presidents, 
Messrs. Alf Sommerfelt and Charles E. Odegaard, were asked to appeal to 
the Director General and the Executive Board, to point out an apparent 
inequity in the proposed CIPSH subvention as compared with those for 
comparable organizations, especially in view of the addition of new 
associations, and to ask for an increase to cover at least the priority B 
requests. At the March 1952 meeting of the Executive Board of UNESCO 
the proposed subvention for CIPSH was increased to $106,620. The final 
outcome depends, of course, on the next General Conference of UNESCO 
to be held in November-December 1952. 

A rough analysis of these requests from the associations as approved 
by the Council is as follows: 


A B 
Congresses, Conferences $11,670 $ 1,000 
Bibliographies in continuing jour- 
nals of international circulation 34,500 4,000 
Scientific works 22,400 5,100 


$68,570 $10,100 


The first two types of activity are obvious services for the encouragment 
of international intellectual exchange in any field, and are supported directly 
and indirectly by UNESCO in every area appropriate to an educational, 
scientific, and cultural organization. The items included under the third 
heading call for some comment. They are almost all works of documentation 
or reference of a tool character and of international use, such as dictionaries 
and collections or corpora of materials. 

The budget problem loomed so large in this last meeting that it occupied 
virtually the whole session. This almost exclusive preoccupation with the 
budget was a matter of grave disappointment to many persons present and 
constitutes a defect which one might hope might be corrected before the 
next meeting. The Council has not been merely a fiscal device for dividing 
subventions among the several association members. It has stood in an ad- 
visory capacity to UNESCO and has assumed directly responsibility for 
certain projects. There was no time in the Second General Assembly to 
discuss these functions. It was evident that with the enlargement of the 
Council the time has come for a more active and formal réle to be played 
by the Bureau in preparing the agenda for the Standing Committee and for 
the next General Assembly. To this end the Bureau was enlarged to include 
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two additional members-at-large. The following persons were elected to 
office for three-year terms: President, Jacques Rueff; Vice-Presidents, Alf 
Sommerfelt and Charles E. Odegaard; Secretary, Ronald Syme; Treasurer, 
Jules Marouzeau; Members-at-large, Carsten Hgeg and R. C. Majumdar. 

To one who has attended meetings of several types of international 
organizations concerned with intellectual exchange, there can be no doubt 
of the abundant good will of scholars of many lands and of their desire to 
establish a broader and more significant exchange of ideas. There can also be 
no doubt that scholars are still experimenting, still having to find—often by 
trial and error—how to collaborate for desired common ends. CIPSH, like 
most other organizations in the international area, is new and having to 
find its way. It is not yet geared to assume all the responsibilities and to 
perform all the functions which might be appropriate to it. That there 
is an important place in the scheme of things for such a private, non- 
governmental organization (NGO) as CIPSH was made very clear by 
Dr. Torres-Bodet, Director General of UNESCO, when he pointed out 
that a governmental agency, such as UNESCO, fundamentally is and must 
be supplemented by responsible NGO’s which, through their special pro- 
fessional competence, can accomplish under contract from UNESCO enter- 
prises which could not be completed by UNESCO itself. One thinks 
immediately of all the private institutions and organizations in the United 
States which associate in one way or another, sometimes through contract 
and sometimes simply through representation, with the federal government. 
International government has no less need of international private organi- 
zations than national government has need of private organizations. In 
this era of experimentation in international organization it may be as 
important for scholars to strive patiently to create effective private inter- 
national organizations in their special areas of competence as it is for 
politicians and diplomats to strive to create effective international govern- 
mental organizations. It is this chance that makes worthwhile the expenditure 
of energy—and the endurance of frustrations—associated with the struggle 
of this new Council to find its destiny. © 


INTERNATIONAL UNION OF ACADEMIES 


The UAI, in response to an invitation from the British Academy, met 
in London, June 19-23, 1951, with delegates from twelve countries present: 
Belgium, Canada (through the Humanities Research Council which was 
admitted to the Union last year), Denmark, France, Great Britain, Italy, 
Norway, Netherlands, Spain, Sweden, United States, and Yugoslavia. 
Austria, China, Finland (which has sent delegates in recent years), Hungary, 
Poland, Roumania, and Czechoslovakia were not represented. At this 
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_ session steps were taken to re-establish connection with appropriate academic 


bodies in Japan and Germany in the expectation that these countries will 
be represented by delegates at the meeting next year. 

On the initial recommendation of the ACLS, the UAI accepted sponsor- 
ship of one new project, the Assyrian Dictionaries. The large dictionary, 
along with an elaborate textual foundation, is being prepared by the 
Oriental Institute, University of Chicago, with the assistance of many 
foreign scholars A smaller student dictionary is to be produced by a group 
of German scholars who have established scientific liaison with the Chicago 
group. The UAI appointed an international committee of experts under 
the chairmanship of J. Gelb of the University of Chicago; the other members 
named were C. J. Gadd (Great Britain), E. Dhorme (France), G. Dossin 
(Belgium), A. Pohl (Italy), O. E. Ravn (Denmark), and W. von Soden 
(Germany). 

Another project of interest to American scholars is the list of Mediaeval 
and Renaissance Latin Translations and Commentaries (Catalogus trans- 
lationum et commentariorum) which are being prepared under the super- 
vision of an International Advisory Committee (Comité Internationale de 
Patronage) which has been established under the joint auspices of the UAI 
and the American Editorial Board for the project. The membership of 
the Advisory Committee was enlarged during 1951 and now includes Franz 
Blatt (Aarhus), A. Dain (Paris), E. Franceschini (Milan), M. McGuire 
(Washington), F. Masai (Brussels), R. A. B. Mynors (Cambridge), B. 
L. Ullman (Chapel Hill), R. Klibansky (Montreal), and P. O. Kristeller 
(New York). 

A report prepared by Mr. Kristeller on the Mediaeval and Renaissance 
Latin Translations and Commentaries and a list of the contributors was 
printed in Progress of Mediaeval and Renaissance Studies in the United 
States and Canada, Bulletin No. 21 (Boulder, Colorado), pp. 76-84. 


ACLS ANNUAL MEETING 


The thirty-fifth annual meeting of the American Council of Learned 
Societies was held at the Westchester Country Club, Rye, New York, on 
January 23-24, 1952. The following persons were elected to office: Cornelius 
Krusé, Wesleyan University (Chairman); John U. Nef, University of 
Chicago (Vice-Chairman), succeeding Margaret Mead, American Museum 
of Natural History; Sidney Painter, Johns Hopkins University (Treasurer), 
to succeed Louis B. Wright, Folger Shakespeare Library; and William R. 
Parker, New York University (Secretary). Henri Peyre of Yale University 
and Robert Redfield of the University of Chicago were chosen as members 
of the Board of Directors, to succeed Richard Shryock of Johns Hopkins 
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University and Lynn White, jr., President of Mills College. Elmer Davis, 
news commentator for the ABC network, and Meyer Kestnbaum, president 
of Hart Schaffner & Marx, were elected as members-at-large, succeeding 
John Nicholas Brown and Cyrus S. Eaton. 

Guest speakers for the evening session were Detlev Bronk, President 
of Johns Hopkins University, and Harlan Hatcher, President of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, who spoke to the topic, “The Human Sciences in 
University Development.” 

The proceedings of this meeting, together with reports of the activities 
of ACLS committees, projects, conferences, and regional associations; the 
reports of the Staff Adviser on Publications, the Staff Adviser on Personnel 
Studies, and the Secretary for Fellowships; and the report of the delegates 
to the 1951 meeting of the International Union of Academies, appeared in 
Bulletin 45 which was published early in May. 


DELEGATES OF CONSTITUENT SOCIETIES 
1952 
(founding dates indicated in parentheses) 


American Academy of Arts and Sciences (1780), Taylor Starck, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 

American Anthropological Association (1902), E. Adamson Hoebel, University 
of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah 

American Antiquarian Society (1812), Clifford K. Shipton, Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts 

American Economic Association (1885), Frank H. Knight, University of Chicago, 
Chicago 37, Illinois 

American Folklore Society (1888), Benjamin A. Botkin, 45 Lexington Drive, 
Croton-on-Hudson, New York 

American Historical Association (1884), Joseph R. Strayer, Princeton University, 
Princeton, New Jersey 

American Musicological Society (1934), Gustave Reese, New York University, 
New York, New York 

American Numismatic Society (1858), George C. Miles, Broadway at 155th 
Street, New York, New York 

American Oriental Society (1842), Derk Bodde, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia 4, Pennsylvania 

American Philological Association (1869), Warren E. Blake, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 

American Philosophical Association (1900), Cornelius Krusé, Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, Middletown, Connecticut 

American Philosophical Society (1748), Henry C. Lancaster, Johns Hopkins 

University, Baltimore, Maryland 
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_ American Political Science Association (1903), Kenneth Colegrove, Northwestern 


University, Evanston, Illinois 

American Society for Aesthetics (1942), Thomas Munro, Cleveland Museum of 
Art, Cleveland 6, Ohio 

American Sociological Society (1905), Hortense Powdermaker, Queens College, 
Flushing, New York 

Archaeological Institute of America (1879), Kenneth Conant, Andover Hall, 
Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 

Association of American Geographers (1904), Edward Ullman, University of 
Washington, Seattle, Washington 

Bibliographical Society of America (1904), Curt F. Bihler, Pierpont Morgan 
Library, New York, New York 

College Art Association of America (1911), George A. Kubler, Yale University, 
New Haven, Connecticut 

History of Science Society (1924), Harcourt Brown, Brown University, Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island 

Linguistic~ Society of America (1924), J Milton Cowan, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, New York 

Mediaeval Academy of America (1925), B. J. Whiting, Harvard University, 
Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 

Modern Language Association of America (1925), William R. Parker, New 
York University, New York, New York 

Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis (1880), John W. Flight, Haverford 
College, Haverford, Pennsylvania 


MEMBERS-AT-LARGE 
1952 
John E. Burchard, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge 39, Massa- 
chusetts 
Huntington Cairns, National Gallery of Art, Washington, D. C. 
Elmer Davis, 1661 Crescent Place, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Luther H. Evans, Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. 
Arthur A. Houghton, Jr., Steuben Glass, 718 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, New 
York 
Meyer Kestnbaum, Hart Schaffner & Marx, Chicago, Illinois 
Lessing J. Rosenwald, Jenkintown, Pennsylvania 
Louis B. Wright, Folger Shakespeare Library, Washington 3, D. C. 


SECRETARIES OF CONSTITUENT SOCIETIES 
1952 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences, Henry B. Phillips, 28 Newbury Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts 
American Anthropological Association, William A. Lessa, University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles, California 
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American Antiquarian Society, Clifford K. Shipton, Worcester, Massachusetts 

American Economic Association, James Washington Bell, Northwestern Uni-§ 
versity, Evanston, Illinois 

American Folklore Society, MacEdward Leach, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia 4, Pennsylvania 

American: Historical Association, Guy Stanton Ford, Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

American Musicological Society, William J. Mitchell, Columbia University, New 
York 27, New York 

American Numismatic Society, Sawyer McA. Mosser, Broadway at 156th Street, 
New York, New York 

American Oriental Society, Ferris J. Stephens, Yale University, New Haven, 
Connecticut 

American Philological Association, Meriwether Stuart, Hunter College, New 
York, New York 

American Philosophical Association, George R. Geiger, Antioch College, Yellow 
Springs, Ohio 

American Philosophical Society, Luther P. Eisenhart (Executive Officer), 104 
South Fifth Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

American Political Science Association, Edward H. Litchfield, 1785 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, Washington, D. C. 

American Society for Aesthetics, Ransom R. Patrick, Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, Ohio 

American Sociological Society, John W. Riley, Rutgers University, New Brun: 
wick, New Jersey 

Archaeological Institute of America, Bernard V. Bothmer, Boston Fine / 
Museum, Boston, Massachusetts 

Association of American Geographers, Louis O. Quam, Office of Naval Resear 
Navy Department, Washington, D. C. 

Bibliographical Society of America, Donald F. Hyde, 61 Broadway, New York 
New York 

College Art Association of America, (Mrs.) Roberta M. Alford, 69 Power Stree’ 
Providence, Rhode Island 

History of Science Society, Frederick G. Kilgour, 333 Cedar Street, New Haven 
Connecticut 

Linguistic Society of America, Archibald A. Hill, University of Virginia, 
lottesville, Virginia 

Mediaeval Academy of America, Charles R. D. Miller, 1430 Massachuse' 
Avenue, Cambridge, Massachusetts 

Modern Language Association of America, William R. Parker, New York Un 
versity, New York, New York 

Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis, Louise Pettibone Smith, Wellesle 
College, Wellesley, Massachusetts 
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